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MADNESS IN: YOUR 
METHODS COURSES 
By Arta F. JouNnson 
Yonkers, New York 


WAS told once, by my college 

adviser, that the college Latin ma- 
jors, prospective teachers, are those 
who began Latin in high school. Let 
us grant that in general this is so. 
They become college Latin majors 
because they liked high- school Latin, 
and thev liked high- school Latin be- 
had good teachers who 
enjoved — teaching. Many teachers 
leave the profession the first year or 
so simply because they can't stand 
the horrors of the initial vears. My 
first piece of advice, then, to college 


cause they 


teachers of methods courses 1s: Try 
to keep your graduates teaching hap- 
pily, and you will have a good 
chance of getting more majors. 

But what can we do in our college 
methods courses to smooth the path 
for the people we have: 

Most methods courses are organ- 
ized and taught on two assumptions: 
(1) that the imparting of theory and 
principles is a noble and worth-while 
procedure, and (2) that our students 
actually pay attention to us while 
we do the imparting. Both assump- 
tions are fallacies. 

The prime need of the new Latin 
teacher is not for a knowledge of 
long-range objectives; it is, bluntly 
put, a need for knowledge of how 
to get through a fifty-minute class 
period, with profit and not without 
honor. Her difficulty has three fac- 
ets: (1) She will be unsure of her 
authority; (2) she will lack the abil- 
ity to make clear, concise, and pa- 
tient explanations; (3) she will be 
oblivious to the physical aspects of 
classroom procedures. These are ber 
problems. Your problem is that she 
also has a complete and sublime ob- 
liviousness to the idea that av prob- 
lems face her; and that even if she 
were aware of them, she might lack 
the ability to cope W ith them. 

How, then, can you help her? Let 
us grant, to begin with, that you 
can’t tell her anything. Don’t try. 
Don’t try to tell; make her do. Make 
her rehearse all sorts of bits of teach- 
ing, and recreate the surrounding sit- 
uations where possible. “But,” you 
may say, “our students have this al- 
ready, in practice teaching.” True; 
but practice teaching lasts probably 
one pitifully short quarter or semes- 
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VODERN SCHOOLBOYS IN A 
ROMAN ARENA 


(Les Arenes de Lutece, Paris 


ter, in a controlled situation which 
you vourself may not be supervising. 
Practice te aching does not excuse you 
from offering a good, practical meth- 
ods course. Or vou may say, “Two 
weeks on the job are worth any 


number of courses in college.” | 
agree with you. However, if the two 
weeks in question are the first two 
weeks of a teacher’s career, as they 
then must be, anything you can do 
in college to prepare for them is ab- 
solutely vital. The first two weeks 
break a 
teacher; if she cannot establish the 


kind of classroom she wants in those 


on the job can make or 


first two weeks, she will probably 
never do so, not in that 
And if her first year is a_fail- 
ure, she can change schools but she 
will always carry with her a memory 
of failure that is not going to be 
helpful. What is 
probably not know what her mis- 
takes were, and thus will not correct 
them. Accordingly, you must help 
her before she starts on the job. And 
this brings us back to the skills a 
beginning teacher will lack, and to 
my suggestions for a methods course 
that will help her acquire them. 

1. A beginning teacher is unsure 
of her authority. Every student will 
sense this fact, and most of them will 
take advantage of it—usually out of 
sheer curiosity to learn how far they 
can go, and what she will do. Ob- 
viously, assurance comes from prac- 
tice, and from familiarity with class- 


school. 


worse, she will 





rooms and their denizens. Accord- 
ingly, have your methods people 
teach. Get hold of some high- school 
textbooks and make your students 
teach portions of them to you and to 
the rest of the class. Have them 
spend several days teaching any un- 
dergraduate classes available, after sit- 
ting In on a session or two with the 
regular teacher in charge 
practice thoroughly. 
Stay in the room while your students 
are teaching. And lay down one 
iron-clad rule: They are not to sit 


Discuss 


every session 


down at any time during the period 
in which they are in charge of the 
class. Somewhere there is a_ thin, 
invisible line dividing teacher from 
pupils, and it must be drawn early 
or it will never be there. The Army 
calls this line “command presence.” 
Since very few beginning teachers 
have this, it is best to draw, as it 
were, a phy sic al line. This you do by 
keeping yourself off the same physi- 
Then, TOO, 
I think it is a good idea to find out 
in a test situation that vour knees 
are going to knock the first few 
times vou face a class. They will 


cal level as vour pupils. 


knock less, and less apparently, if you 
sit; so sitting Is very tempting. But 
if you sit, vou will also be tempted 
not to get up and use the blackboard 
while you are giving explanations. 
Finally, if you sit you can’t see the 
back row and the back row can’t see 
vou. Personally, I find it more dif- 
ficult to control the invisible. To 
sum up my first point, give methods 
students all the practice possible in 
speaking before groups. Poise under 
pressure is seldom acquired quickly 

-and, unfortunately, a high-school 
classroom is not the place to reveal 

lack of it. 

2. A beginning teacher lacks the 
ability to make clear, 
patient explanations. This is undoubt- 
edly the most glaring deficiency any 
teacher can have. It is complicated 
by an assumption that one’s pupils 
know something to begin with, are 
familiar with the vocabulary one uses, 
and will understand the explanation 
any one of the first three times it is 
given. I urge you to spend much of 
vour time in the methods course hav- 
ing your students practice explaining 
anything and ev erything in the text- 
books for the first and second vear, 
with emphasis on grammar. One ‘does 
not have to include any of the better 
stinkers like the passive periphrastic, 


concise, and 
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the ablative absolute, 
tenses. It may be something “sim- 
ple,” like the verb. High-school 
— may possibly know what a 
verb is; but even so, one of them is 
pel to be convinced that i” 1s a 
verb. Why not? A verb expresses 
motion, i” connotes “ from here to 
there,” which is motion. A correc- 
tion of this idea sounds easy, but it 
isn’t—not to the pupil who made the 
mistake in the first place. Remember 
that the youngsters are meeting per- 
son, number, tense, voice, verbals, / 
English for the first time. Or con- 
sider the predicate nominative. Here 
is a sample list of questions which 
will greet a teacher’s discussion of 
the predicate nominative: What does 
predicate noun mean? Why is it 
nominative? Does it have to come 
after the verb? Why? Is there one 
in every sentence? Why or why not? 
But if you say “Italy is ot an island,” 
then island doesn’t mean the same as 
Italy, does it? You cannot make your 
methods students believe in the real- 
ity of any of this, but you can com- 
pel them to practice making explana- 
tions at least three times over, and 
on what you and I would consider 
the fourth-grade level. 


or sequence of 


3. A beginning teacher is oblivious 
to the physical aspects of classroom 
procedures. It is on this point that | 
believe you can do the most in a 
methods class—and, indeed, it need 
not wait for a methods class, but can 
be begun as soon as you know you 
have a prospective teacher in your 
class. Let me list a few points, briefly 
—small points all, but immensely im- 
portant to anyone who is trying to 
hold the attention of a class: 


A. Be sure your prospective teach- 
er can read Latin aloud fluently and 
correctly. 

B. Be sure her handwriting is leg- 
ible, especially at the blackboard, and 
initiate her into the very handy 
trick of writing on the board without 
turning her back on the class. 


C. See that she looks at the group 
she is teaching, and does not instead 
gaze fixedly at any one person in it, 
or at the ceiling, wall, floor, or some 
charming vista out the windows. 

D. Check her voice. Can she be 
heard clearly from the rear of a large 
room? Assume that there is a busy 
highway in front of the building, a 
typing class next door, and a gr rade- 
school playground outside the open 
window—can she still be heard? And 
can she raise the volume of her voice 
without raising the pitch? 

F. Make her conscious of the 
temperature of the room; it will be 
her responsibility later. Efficiency is 
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lowered in an overheated, 
cold, or stuffy room. 

F. Make her conscious of the light- 
ing. Students should not be asked 
to work in semi-darkness, nor to read 
from a glaring blackboard, nor to 


overly 
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COME, JOIN US! 

For a “lift” after final examinations, 
for information and inspiration, for 
three days of pleasant companionship 
with others in the classical field, plan 
to join us at the Seventh Latin In- 
stitute of the American Classical 
League! The dates are June 17, 18, 
and 19; the place is the beautiful 
campus of Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio. For the program, see our 
April issue; for information on reg- 
istration, etc., and on how to get to 
Oxford, see our March issue. A reg- 
istration blank will be found on page 
88 of this issue. 
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face a teacher who is standing against 
windows. 

Here is a good test question on 
this whole matter: What do you do 
if all or most of your class becomes 
restless and inattentive? The correct 
answer is: Open the windows, raise 
the volume of your voice, and quit 
doing whatever you were doing, and 
start doing something different. 

In closing, please permit me to 
remind you that an_ inexperienced 
teacher is likely to have her first 
job in a small school, where Latin 
may be the least part of her teaching 
duties. Accordingly, | make no apol- 
ogy for the fact that many of my 
suggestions do not apply strictly to 
Latin. Also, | should like to suggest 
that while “audio-visual aids” have a 
nice sound, it is well to remember 
that in a small school the audio-visual 
aids are likely to consist of a text- 
book, an antiquated wall map, an 
encyclopaedia, and some squeaky 
chalk. And we must anticipate the 
audio-visual rage of the superintend- 
ent when a teacher suggests to him 
that the school might buy her some 
classroom equipment—especially if she 
makes her request during the football 
season. So please be sure that your 
prospective teacher is familiar with 
the various sources for help which 
she can obtain herself. And you 
might give her a graduation gift of 
a subscription to one of the classical 
publications, and give her a personal 
invitation to the next and _ nearest 
meeting of classicists. Your efforts 
in the methods course will help her 
over the rough spots of her first vear, 
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and your gift will give her a sense of 
belonging in her chosen field. Both 
of these will be influences in keeping 
her teaching, and teaching happily 
—and, incidentally, may result in her 
sending more majors up to you in 
college 
l= e5 eres 

FOR LESS TALKING 

AND MORE FOUNDATION 
By A. M. Wrrners 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute 

AM the only one, so far as | 

know, preaching day in and day 
out the unpopular doctrine of stu- 
dent-liability, as opposed to the con- 
stant “missionary : pressure upon 
from any 
lack of understanding of the value of 
competent instruction. 

This doctrine amounts, in the case 
of foreign-language teaching, to a 
demand for order and law in the 
work of conditioning students for 
modern-foreign-language 


teachers—not, of course, 


success In 
work. 

Perhaps my failure to find com- 
pany in my preaching is due to the 
difficulty of getting the line of think- 
ing involved into print. The ° 
tors” in the main find it too un- 
sensational, not sufficiently keved to 
the times (whatever that may mean 
intellectually.) Our foreign-b orn 
teachers of foreign languages obvi- 
ously shine brightly in the vernacular- 
talking role, which so pleases the 
uninitiated layman. Many of our na- 
tive number in the same field are 
unwilling for various reasons to be 
caught trailing behind the 
wagon of up-to-date-ness. 

Few of these instructors acquired 
their ability in foreign languages and 
love therefor in the ways they now 
prescribe. They got them in sim- 
pler (1 think therefore better) ways. 
And, most importantly, they acquired 
knowledge of other languages because 
they had previously gained knowl- 
edge of their own. Incidentally, prac- 
tically every one of them had Latin 
in his background. 

What, says the educator who once 
tried a foreign language and failed, 
what, says the man in the street, 
foreign-language classes unable to 
turn out fluent speakers of foreign 
languages! Away with them = into 
outer darkness! 


‘educa- 


band- 


Let us as a profession try to in- 
struct these people, and not “sell out” 
to them, lock, stock, and barrel. 

If 1 thought that to speak a foreign 
language parrot-fashion was the prin- 
cipal end of foreign-language study 

America, I should continue in my 
position with a very heavy heart. ‘| 
do not say that as a people we cannot 
learn to speak foreign languages. | 
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only say that it takes great energy, Look should write to the American 
much time, and much background to Classical League, Miami University, 
accomplish the feat in any meaning- Oxford, Ohio; subscribers to The« 
ful sense, that, in other words, broad Classical Journal should write di- 
conversational fluency 1s the capstone rectly to Professor John N. Hough, 
of the language-learning edifice, the University of Colorado, Boulder, 
final result of years ot self-imposed Colo.. subscribers to The Classical 
striving. If we are honest we will Weekly should write directly to 
admit to educators and other laymen Professor Eugene W. Miller, Univer- 
that we have never known a student sity of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa 
who really learned to speak a foreign eel teed 

language in undergraduate classes ELEGIA M. GRUNNII 


that is, of course, unless he started 


COROCOTTAE 
CENOTAPHIO INSCRIBENDA 


By RoGcer Pack 
University of Michigan 


in the work superbly equipped in his 
own language, with Latin in his early 
training, or already had a substantial 
beginning, in home or other environ- 


oes Tu. cum sensisti tibi mortem instare 
ment, of foreign-language-speaking 


cruentam, 
Testamenta facis, provide Marce, 
pia. 
Fligis heredes, porcina peculia legas 
(Prodigus es rerum, prodigiorque 
tul ) 
Ft magnum mandas fieri tibi mauso- 


practice. 

Io me there ts something demean- 
Ing in the efforts of a professor of 
experience acting as nursemaid to 
students of foreign language who 
have no equipment basic for foreign- 
language learning, or teaching for- 
eign-language literature to persons 
totally unaffected by the stirring 
thoughts and magic music they have 
unenthusiastically met in their own 
native literature. How unrealistic the 
persistent experimentation of the 
“talkie-talkie” type in our foreign- 
language field!—where what counts 
primarily is genuine language feeling 
based on language knowledge from 
the ground up, where familiarity 
with the roots and traditions of our 
own language is the only real stim- 


leum, 
Quale Metella tenet nobile Caecilia. 
Verum equidem, costas ubi nudavere 
suillas 
Ossaque convivae, quid — sepelire 
queam: 
lam vix ulla manent, tumulo quae 
rite recondam: 
Everrunt famuli funera  vestra 
foras. 
Infandum! ne cauda quidem, non 
saeta superstes, 
Urnula quam capiat (perbrevis illa 


ae ee fuit). 
ulator of enduring activity. : ee ee 
. . Cara suum suboles, facilis iactura 
Rees ied sepulchri: 


Quamvis cauda brevis, fama peren- 
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DID PHILEMON AND 
BAUCIS BECOME GODS: 
By Dorrance S. Wuitt 
University of Iowa 

HE CONCLUDING line. of 

Ovid's Philemon-Baucis — story 
(Met. viii, 724) most often seen in 
school textbooks reads: 


(a) cura pu dis sunt, et qui coluere, 
coluntur. 
Lachmann, however approved the 
following, in which Magnus_ later 
concurred: 


(b) cura deum di sunt, et qui 

coluere colantur. 

Frank Justus Miller, translating for 
the Loeb Classical Library, adopted 
the reading of (b) and rendered it 
thus “Those whom. the gods care 
for are gods; let those who have 
worshiped be worshiped.” 

\lyv translation would follow the 
reading (a “Upright persons are 
the concern of the gods, and those 
who have held the gods in esteem 
are (themselves) held in esteem.” 

Slater’s Apparatus Criticus suggests 
that the cura deum of Aeneid iii, 476, 


Coniugio, Anchisa, Veneris dignate 
superbo, : 
cura deum, bis Pergameis  erepte 

ruinis, 


is a stock phrase common to both 
Ovid and Vergil, and might warrant 
the reading of (b). But that does 
not appear to me to be what Ovid 
meant as a close to this fine story. 
Since we do not know what Ovid 
actually wrote here, we must depend 
upon the sense. Ovid tells us that 
these excellent old folk were virtuous, 
and they duly worshiped the gods. 
The reading (b), as nearly as we 
can translate it, means, “Gods are the 
concern of gods...” But Ovid has 
not said anywhere that this couple 
became gods, unless we accept Mil- 
ler’s interpretation. On the other 
hand, the reading in (a) would have 
to be “curae pii dis sunt,” to be good 
Latin—unless we accept Harkness’ 
statement in his Complete Latin 
Grannnar (ed. 1898, 433, 3): “One 
of the datives (in Double Dative con- 
struction) is often omitted, or its 
place supplied by a Predicate Nom- 
inative’ (italics mine). Now, ob- 
viously cura in (a) could not met- 
rically be curae, and it is equally ob- 
viously a_ predicate nominative. So 
it seems to me that Ovid deliberately 
made cura, in reading (a), a predi- 
cate nominative instead of the normal 
dative of purpose or end; and my old 
teacher of long ago, Frank Justus 
Miller, wrongly interpreted the sense 
by adopting the reading of (b). 
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VERSE WRITING 
CONTEST RESULTS 
Cotiece Diviston—First PLact 


By Kk. RageBuRN MILLER 
University of Texas 
(Mrs. Minnie Lee Shepard, 
Classics Instructor) 
Zeus d’ olesei kai touto genos mer- 
opon anthropon, 
eut’ an geinomenol poliokrotaphot 
telethosin. 
—Hesiod 


We who must bear from birth the 
pains of age, 
Whose youth was squandered gen- 
erations past 
And whose ancestral hopes were 
long since cast 
Down chaos by the words of fool 
and sage— 
Our time is close; we falter stage by 
stage, 
And strive in vain to make our 
refuge fast, 
Each generation nearer than the 
last 
lo fulminations of immortal rage. 


We shield our eves against the awful 
sight 
And grip our youthless hands while 
cowering under 
The fury that is hanging over 
earth: 
Che clouds have gathered on the pal- 
ing night, 
Albino oaks are moaning in the 
thunder, 
Our sons have greving temples 
at their birth. 


Cotiece Division— 
HonorasBLe MENTION 
THE GRIM QUINTET 
By Janet A. Reck 
Villa Maria College, Erie, Pennsylvania 
(Sister Emma Therese, C.S.J., 
Latin Professor) 


Five mighty rivers join the ends 
Of Pluto’s gloomy realm. 
The first, the Styx, transports the 
bark 
With Charon at the helm— 
Charon, conveyor of souls 
From earth to the Stygian shore. 


The dreaded Styx, the Styx so black, 
Flows by with baneful roar, 
And from its murky depths there 
spring 
Dim shapes ne’er seen before— 
Gorgons and monsters and fiends, 
Evil forms, half-seen in the mist. 


Another stream of greyish-green, 
Of stagnant waters chill, 
Enwrapped in fog, is dolorous 
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With sob of moaning rill— 
Acheron, river of woe, 
Surrounding the land of the dead. 


Nearby, a branch of Acheron 
Composed of liquid flame, 
Unbearable its seething depths 
And Phlegethon its name. 
Crimson and yellow, its waves; 
Black cinders, grey ashes, its banks. 


\ tributary twin to this, 
Cocytus’ silv'ry surge, 
Is interfused with brackish tears 
And ever-wailing dirge. 
Willows bend down from the shore 
And dabble their leaves in its flood. 


But farther on in Pluto’s sphere 
The sluggish Lethe glides, 
This river of forgetfulness 
Bears poppies in its tides. 
Poppies of bright scarlet hue 
Go spiralling dizzily down. 


This Lethean stream its vigil keeps 

Near Hades’ postern door; 

Che other four guard Hell’s approach 

With flame and echoing roar— 
Acheron, Phlegethon grim, 
Cocytus, and sable-hued Styx. 
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GRAECIA 


By DianrHa HaviLaNnp 
Southwest High School, Kansas City, Mo 
(Miss Sarah Helen Anderson, Latin Teacher) 

Far away 

On the tideless sea, 

Where the sky is always blue, 

Where the purple grapes hang heavy 
on the vine, 

Where the drab olives ripen slowly 
in the blazing sun, 

[here the marbled ruins of the van- 
ished Greek 

Stand solitary and alone. 

The temples of the Gods are roofless, 

Broken pillars gleaming white, 

For they are all forgotten 

Athena, Pan, Zeus, and Aphrodite 

Are only half-remembered names. 

Achilles walks through meads_ of 
asphodel. 

The gold-locked sirens sing no more. 

Odysseus sinks beneath the wine-dark 
wave. 
High-soaring Pegasus has lost his 
wings and falls to earth. 
White worms are feasting on Medea’s 
bones. 

The glittering apples of the Hesper- 
ides have rotted. 

Prometheus ne’er will writhe beneath 
the eagle’s beak again. 

For all is plunged into the mouth of 
black-coiled Death, 

While Chaos reigns eternally o'er 
Night and Darkness. 
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Hicu Scuoor Division- 
HonoraBlLe MENTION 
Honorable mention has 
awarded to the poems printed below, 
and also to: “Roman Sketches—Po- 
ems of Rome,” by Jimmy Galloway, 
Albuquerque, New Mexico, High 
School (Mr. Harry M. West, Latin 
Teacher); “Pomegranate Seeds,” by 
Susan Randall, Convent of the Sacred 
Heart, Noroton-on-the-Sound, Con- 
necticut (Mother Genevieve Fox, 
Latin Teacher); “Pyrrhus, Plurima 
Volvens,” by Marisa Gori, Brookline, 


been 


Massachusetts, High School ( Miss 
Jane W. Perkins, Latin Teacher); 
“Supplication to Dido,” by Marie 


Geraldine Moran, Sacred Heart High 
School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania (Sis- 
ter Maria Thecla, S. C., Latin Teach- 
er); “To Juno,” by Iris H. Marks, 
Hunter College High School, New 
York City (Dr. Lillian Corrigan, 
Latin Teacher); “Bellona’s Counsel,” 
by Patricia Doherty, Sacred Heart 
High School, Pittsburgh, Pennsy1- 
vania (Sister Maria Thecla, S. C., 
Latin Teacher); “Salve, Troia,” by 
Bette Bergheim, Brookline, Massa- 
chusetts, High School ( Miss Jane WW, 
Perkins, Latin Teacher); and “To 
Helen of Troy,” by Mary Clark, 
Southwest High School, Kansas City : 
Missouri (Miss Sarah Helen Ander- 
son, Latin Teacher). 


CREUSA 
By Bennettre Avis SHULTZ 
Brookline (Massachusetts) High School 
(Miss Jane W. Perkins, Latin Teacher) 


Enshrouded in the veiling shades of 


night, 
Suppressing cutting grief within her 
heart, 


With trembling lip and tears distort- 
ing sight, 

She watches her beloved lord depart. 

She'd. said, “My husband, do not 
weep for me. 

Mine is a sweet, inevitable fate. 

But go; thine is a greater destiny: 

New love, extensive realms for thee 
do wait.” 

Such trying words for this adoring 
wife, 

Of character a most conclusive test, 

To send away the treasure of her life, 

Though longing so to clasp him to 
her breast. 


Rejoice, Cretisa, hope thy grief 
displace! 

Thou shalt be mother to a royal 
race! 


WHEN OEDIPUS CAME 
By Jerrrey B. WiLtiaAMs 
Staples High School, Westport, Connecticut 
(Mrs. John W. Kearns, Latin Teacher) 


When Oedipus came before Colonus’ 
grove, 
They sang him of their city, gleam- 





























ing white 

Phe old men, hymning gently of the 
sight 

He could not see; how all 
hearts’ great love 

Of agéd peace was filled, how Pallas 
above 

Had blessed their city with the olive, 
bright 

With shining grey-green leaves, and 
how at night 

The nightingale would grace their 
sacred grove. 


their 


Now sing, O modern man, of your 
great city s peace, 

Where year-worn men have come 
to take their rest, 

Where the tired and chafing heart 
will one day cease, 

Without a tremor, beating, and re- 
lease 

Will smooth the tightened brow. of 
the trembling guest 

But the days of modern man can 
hold no peace. 


HECATE 
By Sanpra ANNE GEMMELI 


Kenosha (Wisconsin) High School 
(Miss Alma Merrick, Latin Teacher) 


Heralded by 
night 

\ night black, black, 

For a quiy ering cloud now clings to 
the moon in terror— 


howling curs in the 


Queen of demons, vet guardian of 
Diana, 

Hecate, witch supreme, reigns in the 
darkness. 


CICERO 
By JacgueLine HuGHes 


Sacred Heart High School, Pittsburgh, Pa 
(Sister Maria Thecla, S.C., Latin Teacher) 


He spoke, 

And all the world 

Turned to hear the words 

Of him who loved his country more 
Than life. 


He w rote, 

And even now 

All turn to read the words 

Which saved a nation once and could 
\gain. 


SILVER CHAINS 


By KATHARINE DURANT 
Convent of the Sacred Heart, 
Noroton-on-the Sound, Connecticut 
(Miss Alma E. Miller, Mistress of Studies) 


To Diana: 

Skim the surface of the skies, 
Lighting heaven with your eyes. 
Deep within thy too-cold face 
Lingers yet a single trace 
Of the “huntress, chaste and fair,” 
Speeding through the silent air. 
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You have seen a sleeping form, 

Dreaming near his shepherd’s horn, 

Lost in sleep and bound by night; 

Can you thrust him from 
sight? 

Carried by the winds of chance, 

He has caught vour silver glance. 


your 


lo Endymion: 
Dreams are haunting and yet near; 
Will you dream of moonlight 
clear? 

Of a maiden and her speech, 
Lost to gods, within thy reach? 
Dream, because your love is gone, 
Irembling as the startled fawn. 


Flee the love that is thy doom. 
Lost in sleep’s unending gloom, 
You will rest where she may glance 
On thy features’ endless trance, 
Lost in sleep and bound by night, 
Chained forever in her sight. 


TO A SILVER CUP 
By Marecrit SCHUHAY 


Webster Groves (Missouri) High School 
(Miss Hazel K. Farmer, Latin Teacher) 


How many secrets of ancient Rome 
Lie hidden deep in theer— 

The banquets in the mighty halls, 
The nights of revelry? 

If with the secrets thou hast seen 
We could but fill thee up, 

We'd hold the mystery of Rome 
In thee, O Silver Cup! 


TROY 
By Mortum McGutirt 


Sacred Heart High School, Pittsburgh, Pa 
(Sister Maria Thecla, S.C., Latin Teacher) 


Her walls, 

Of ancient stone, 
Impregnable—and vet 
She fell. 


She thought 

Herself to be 
Unconquerable—and yet 
She fell. 


For skill 

Of mind devised 

\ scheme undreamed—and so 
She fell. 


SANCTUARY OF DIANA 
By MarGARET SEALOCK 


Southwest High School, Kansas City, Mo. 
(Miss Sarah Helen Anderson, Latin Teacher) 


Arician wood, suffused with dappled 
shade, 

And hollowed deep beneath the hill 
where fled 

The shadows from the sun, the 
sacred glade 
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In breathless stillness waits the god- 


dess’ tread. 


\ fringe of trees and vapored line 
of blue 

Surround a sylvan pool wherein her 
face 

Divine is nurrored clear; she stops TO 
view 

It there and then 
silent grace. 


moves on W ith 


With softning shadows, 
winds enfold 
Ihe lake, the mountains bathe in 


misty clouds; 


twilight 


\utumnal scarlet, hues of burnished 
gold 

Are banished by the dusky evening 
shrouds. 


And she would linger on the 
lonely shore 

lo haunt 
forever more. 


these woodlands wild 


THE TRAGEDY OF DIDO 


By GABRIELLA PINTUS 
Girls’ Latin School, Boston, Massachusetts 
(Miss Anna Doyle, Latin Teacher) 


The ashes of Dido, 
Beautiful among women 
And fairest of the fair. 
Lie smoldering on the pyre. 
What once was life is gone 


As quickly as that love 


Which by the hands of the gods 
Was blown away ; 

As now her ashes are, 

Scattered on the many winds 


Which gently blow from heaven 
And mourn for her. 

What once was feeling is gone, 
And gone too the sight ot 
Earth, and all that is best. 
Now Anna stands alone— 
And Carthage, too, 

And their sad and sweet lament 
Slowly fills the air 

For Dido, 

The fairest of the fair. 


CARTHAGE 
By Susan SHIPMAN 
Southwest High School, Kansas City, Mo 
(Miss Sarah Helen Anderson, Latin Teacher) 
From mighty 
fled, 
Uncertain whither Fate decreed her 
flight, 
Remembering an altar crimson red, 
\ frenzied greed, a savage crime by 
night. 


Tyre to Libya Dido 


For Dido fled a brother’s treachery, 

Whose stealthy act of murder was 
concealed 

Behind the lying words so craftily 
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Conceived, until to Dido ‘twas re- 


vealed. 


So pale, so cold, from death he rose 
to warn 

His sleeping wife toward silent, swift 
escape, 

Disclosing treasure from the earth. 
Friends sworn 

To Dido with her sailed to lands that 
walt. 


On land by bull’s hide gained, and 
Dido’s schemes, 

Made bright by Juno’s smile, great 
Carthage gleams. 


DELPHI 


By CyntTuia LOvELACt 
Chatham Hall, Chatham, Virginia 
(Miss Mary Virginia Gilliam, Latin Teacher) 
The eagles wheel and mew about the 
crown 

Of jagged mountains straining from 
the sea, 

And clouds like hoary, agéd evye- 
brows frown 

On Delphi, ancient queen of proph- 
ecy. 


Here, by a_ splitting fissure in the 
earth, 

Once Pythia crouched amid the nox- 
ious smoke— 

\ vassal, wrought of 
brought to birth 

In words the thoughts Apollo in her 


flesh, who 


W oke. 


How different this dark, secretive 
sight— 

Strange ‘elements that no one under- 
stands— 

From Grecian art, begotten of the 
light, 

And nobly moulded — by intrepid 
hands! 


LIFE WITH FATHER ZEUS 
By KATHERINE Davis 
Hunter College High School, New York City 
(Dr. Lillian Corrigan, Latin Teacher) 
when 
rather, 
But Zeus at breakfast was Zeus the 
father; 
And when one wasn’t hungry, he 
Would say, “Oh, come now,” chid- 
ingly, 
“Eat your hominy, Melpomene.” 


Zeus judging was stately, 


Zeus’ paternal ultimatum, 

Given at dinner, we quote verbatim. 

The use of his chariot by his son 

Was refused; the answer, a negative 
one, 

To the boy’s vagaries: “No, Ares!” 
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THE VULNERABLE POINT 
IN THE 
KLEPHANT’S HEAD 
By EuGcene S. McCartney 
University of Michigan 

N HIS account of the battle of the 

Metaurus, Livy (xxvil, 49, 1-2) 
gives a most interesting description 
of the method Carthaginian drivers 
used to kill elephants that had gotten 
beyond control: “Elephanti  plures 
ab ipsis rectoribus quam ab hoste 
interfecti. Fabrile scalprum = cum 
malleo habebant; id, ubi saevire bel- 
uae ac ruere in suos coeperant, mag- 
ister inter aures positum, Ipso In arti- 
culo, quo iungitur — capiti Cervix, 
quanto maximo poterat ictu adigebat. 
Ea celerrima via mortis in tantae 
molis belua inventa erat, ubi reg- 
entis |imperium] sprevissent, primus- 
que id Hasdrubal  instituerat, dux 
cum saepe alias memorabilis, tum ila 
praecipue pugna. 

It seems worth while to note that 
a somewhat similar method of killing 
wild steers is used by the //aneros 
(cowboys) of Venezuela, who be- 
come almost unbelievably adroit in 
the use of their weapon: “So expert 
are they with the knife that with a 
single thrust back of the horns of a 
wild steer they will, at breakneck 
speed, drop it dead in its tracks” (C. 
W. Furlong, “Across the Venezuelan 
Llanos,’ Harpers Magazine, 128 
[| Mav, 1914], 821). 

Man has had to learn painstakingly 
and belatedly some things that insects 
have been doing by instinct for mil- 
lennia. Long before the existence of 
mahouts and cowboys certain species 
of Hymenoptera were driving their 
lancet-like stings into the necks or 
throats of their prey, but it remained 
for J. H. Fabre, “that inimitable ob- 
server” (Darwin), to discover that 
these unerring anatomists paralyze or 
kill their victims by piercing their 
motor nerve centers (see J. H. Fabre, 
Insect Life, especially Chapter V, 
“One Skillful to Slay .’ London: Mac- 
millan and Co., 1go1). 

An article in the New York Times 
for April 19, 1927, tells how some 
elephant keepers in Newark, New 
Jersey, walked beside their charges 
“with a long sharp ‘bull hook’ ready 
to plunge into the flesh behind the 
ear, the most delicate part of an 
elephant’s anatomy, in case the an- 
imals should become fractious.” 

Pees hess 

Winners of summer scholarships to 
the American Academy in Rome are 
Mr. John F. Reilly, of Yonkers, N. 
Y. (New York Classical Club) and 
Miss Audrey Cooper, of Penn’s 
Grove, N. J. (New Jersey Classical 
Assn. ). 
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SUMMER COURSES AND 
LATIN INSTITUTES 
The following lists of | summer 
courses for teachers of the classics 
arrived in time to be included in this 
issue. Inquiries about courses in other 
colleges and universities should be 

directed to those institutions. 

American Classical League.—Latin 
Institute, June 17-19, Miami Univer 
sitv, Oxford, Ohio. For preliminary 
program, see our April issue. Regis 
tration blank on page 88 of this issue. 

American Academy in Rome. 
July 3- August 13: A comprehensive 
course, on the graduate level, in Ro- 
man civilization from the earliest 
times to the reign of Constantine, 
based on the study at first hand of 
existing monuments in and about 
Rome (Duckworth). For details ad 
dress American Academy in Rome, 
tor Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

American School of Classical Stu- 
dies at Athens.—June 25-August s: 
A comprehensive — course, on the 
graduate level, in the art and ar- 
chaeology, history, and literature of 
ancient Greece, with excursions to 
important sites (Weinberg ). For de- 
tails address Professor Saul S. Wein- 
berg, 211 Jesse Hall, University of 
Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

California, University of (Berk- 
elev ).—First Session only, June 21- 
July 30: Greek Drama (Peachy 
Epic Poetry: Homer and Virgil 
(MacKay); Latin for Beginners, 
Double Course (Bundy ). : 

DePaul University (Chicago, Ill.). 
—June 28-August 4; Cicero and Sal- 
lust (Ring); Catullus (Ring); Cicero: 
Rhetorical Works (Sherlock); Latin 
Drama (Sherlock). Latin Workshop, 
\ugust 5-18: Exemplar Classes; Latin 
and The Teacher; Methods of Teach- 
ing Latin; Psy chology of Teaching 
Latin; Psy chology of Learning Latin: 
Ancient History and Latin, The Ro- 
mance Languages and Latin; Roman 
Letter-Forms,; History of Latin Lit- 
erature (Sherlock, Connelly, Murley. 
Fries, Hayes, Ring). . . 

Gettysburg College (Gettysburg, 
Pa.).—Vergil for students w ho have 
had two years of Latin (Glenn); 
Latin Literature in English (Glenn); 
Intermediate Greek (Shaffer); Greek 
Literature in English (Shaffer); Ad- 
vanced Greek, according to demand 
(Shaffer). 

Hunter College of the City of New 
York.—Intensive Course in Beginning 
Latin (Merkel); Intensive Course in 
Beginning Greek (DeGraff); Greek 
and Roman Literature in Translation 
(Wilson). 


Indiana University. —June_ 17-July 
g: Latin Workshop. Special folder 
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on request. Various approaches to 
the presentation of elementary Latin 
( Householder ‘a study groups As- 
pects of Roman Art and Archaeol- 
ogy (Schuman, Brendel); Cicero, the 
Private Citizen (Pratt); Relationship 
between Greek and English (Pratt); 
The Aeneid as Literature (Pratt). 
-Roman Ele- 
Cicero the Humanist; 
Greek Prose; Classical Civilization; 
Greek and Latin for Vocabulary 
Building, Special Assignments, Major 
Readings, Advanced Readings, and 
Thesis, in both Latin and Greek 
(Else, Nvbakken, Osmun). 


lowa, University of. 
giac Poets; 


Kentucky, University of.—June 21- 
\ugust 13: Beginning Latin (Moon- 
ev); Refresher Course in First-Year 
Latin for Teachers (Mooney ); Greek 
Vy thology ( Mooney s Advanced 
Reading in Latin (Mooney ); Greek 


Civilization (Skiles); The Teaching 
of Latin (Skiles); Demonstration 


Class in Beginning Latin (Skiles); Re- 
search and Independent = Work 
(Staff). Short Course, June 21-July 
16.- Workshop in Teaching Latin 
(Staff ). 

Michigan, University of —Monu- 
ments of the City of Rome; Early 
Christian Art and Archaeology; Be- 
ginning Greek, The Gospels of Mark 
and Matthew; Homer, Odyssey; 
Greek Mythology; Comparative 
Greek and Latin Grammar; Intensive 
Latin; Medieval Latin; Teachers’ 
Course in Cicero; Suetonius; Juvenal, 
Satires; Latin Workshop; Great Books 
of the Early Classical Age; Creat 
Books of the Later Classical Age. 

Minnesota, University of.—June 
15-July 17: Language Auxilium. Lin- 
: approach to Latin, audio- 
aids, laboratory techniques, 
current trends, language teaching in 
elementary 
second-language learning, etc. (Falk, 
Birkmaier, Scholarships 
available. 

New York University (New York 
3, N. Y¥.). — Undergraduate: Greek 
and Roman Classics in Translation, 
June 21-July 30 (Maitland); Latin 
and Greek in Current Use, June 21- 
Sept. 10 (Stahl). Graduate: Ad- 
vanced Latin Prose Composition, 
June 21-July 30 (Maitland); Caesar: 
The Closing Years, June 21-Sept. 10 
(Stahl). 

North Carolina, University of. — 
First term, June ro-July 17: Graduate 
courses: Tacitus ( Rogers); I Jatin 
Epigraphy (Rogers); Greek Drama- 
tic Literature in English (Epps). Un- 
dergraduate courses: Archaeology 
and the Bible (Harland); Greek Art 
(Harland). Both terms, June 1o0- 
August 25: Elementary Latin. 


guistic 
visual 


schools, psy chology — of 


For bes R 
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Ohio State University (Columbus). 

Courses for advanced undergrad- 
uates and graduates. June 22-July 23: 
Proseminar in Caesar. June 22-Au- 
gust 27: Roman Art and Archaeol- 
ogy : Palaeography : Individualized 
Study or Reading; Seminar. 

Ohio University (Athens, Ohio). 

June 21-August 14: Undergraduate: 
Classical Latin Prose. For advanced 
undergraduates and graduates: Special 
Work (reading or research). For 
graduates: Thesis (Murphy ). 

Oklahoma, University of.—June 
14-August g: Latin Elements in Eng- 
lish Vocabulary ( Robinson a 1)i- 
rected Reading (Robinson); Seminar 
(Robinson); Greek Contributions in 
English Vocabulary (Reeves); Greek 
Literature in English (Reeves); Di- 
rected Reading (Reev C8). 

Pennsylvania, University of.—June 
28-August 7: Roman History to the 
Age of Diocletian (McDermott); Se- 
lected Readings from Latin Prose and 
Poetry (McDermott ). 

Pittsburgh, University of. — June 
28-August 6: Caesar, Gallic Wars 
(Panetta Cicero, Letters (Panetta 
Etymology (Panetta); Greek Arch- 
aeology (Young); History of Roman 
Civilization (Geise and Carlson); In- 
dividual Work, Research, Thesis 
(Staff ). 

Saint Bonaventure University (St. 
Bonaventure, N. Y.).—Cicero, Ora- 
tions, De Oratore (McCarthy ); Sa- 
tire (Connors ); Tacitus, Minor 
Works and Aznales (Mohan); In- 
troduction to Palaeography (Mohan), 
Literature of the Republic (Me- 
Devitt); Roman Civilization (Dunne ); 
Advanced Latin Prose Composition 
(Wallace); Greek Lyric Poetry 
(Wallace). 

Saint Louis University.—June 22- 
July 30: Studies in Greek and Ro- 
man Religion (Korfmacher ); The Or- 
ators and Greek Law (Haworth); 
Graduate Reading Course in Greek 
(Staff); Intensive Review of Inter- 
mediate Latin (Hunleth); Elements 
of Medieval Latin (Haworth); 
Teachers’ Course in Vergil (Korf- 
macher); Palaeography (Finch), 
Graduate Reading Course in Lin- 
guistics (Staff). Also, four Inductive 
Lectures to Graduate Study in Clas- 
sics. Fifteenth Latin Teachers’ Insti- 
tute, June 23-24.—“Facing Tomor- 
row’s Crisis in Latin” (Korfmacher, 
Haworth, Hunleth, Lawler). 

Texas, University of.—June 7-July 
17: Beginners’ Latin (Russell); Cicero 
and Ovid (sophomore level) (Leon), 
Catullus and His Times (graduate 
level) (Leon). July 19-August 28: 
Latin Grammar and Caesar (fresh- 
man level) (Powers); Virgil’s Aeneid 
(sophomore level) (Reinmuth); Cic- 
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ero’s Tusculan Disputations (graduate 
level) (Reinmuth). Both terms: The- 
sis in both Greek and Latin (Staff). 

Tufts College (Medford, Mass. ).- 
Ancient Biography; Greek Mythol- 
ogy; Special Seminars in Greek and 
Latin. 

William and Mary, College of 
(Williamsburg, Va.).—June 28-July 
17: Sixteenth Institute on the Teach- 
ing of Latin. Special bulletin on re- 
quest, Lectures, discussions, and drill 
on philosophy of curriculum 
struction, selection and organization 


con- 


of materials, classroom 


audio-visual 


procedures, 
Latin, 
demon- 


materials, oral 
basic linguistic — principles; 
stration class; workshop; round table 
Ryan, Ash- 


Elementary 
Civilization and __ Its 


discussions (\W agener, 
ley ). Also, 


( ireck; Greek 


courses: 


Legacy. 

Wisconsin, University of. June 
28-August 20: Roman Life and Liter- 
ature (Mackendrick); Ovid for the 
Second Year (Mackendrick); Directed 
Reading in Latin (How 22: Phases 
of Roman Life (Howe); Master 
Myths of Greece and Rome (Agard); 
Directed Reading in Greek (Mac- 
Kendrick ); Latin Workshop, June 28- 
July 16 (Weightman, Carr, and 
Staff). Folder on request. 


Peel aes 


KNOW OF AN OPENING? 

The success of the League's teach- 
er placement service depends upon 
the extent to which prospective eni- 
ployers are informed about this serv- 
ice. Heads of classical departments 
and directors of placement bureaus 
are earnestly requested to refer to 
the Director of the Service Bureau 
any prospective employers whose re- 
quests for teachers of Latin or Greek 
they themselves are not able to fill. 
For full information about this Place 
ment 


Service, see THe Classical 


Ovut.ook for October, 1952 (page 4). 





BOOK NOTES 











\spects of Euripidean Tragedy. By 
L. H. G. Greenwood. Cambridge 
Art the University Press, 1953. Pp. 
vi plus 144. $3.75. 


This engrossing little book offers 
what is perhaps the first major in- 
novation in Euripidean criticism since 
Verrall’s Euripides the Rationalist 
(1895). As such, and in view of the 
pleasure with which one follows the 
author’s careful reasoning, it might 
well have been a 
work than it now is. 

Briefly stated, the problem attacked 
is that caused by the presence in the 


more ambitious 
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plays of Euripides “as an integral and 
irremovable element” (page 1) ot 
deities whose nature and actions, as 
presented by the dramatist, conflict 
with “what appear to be his own 
religious beliefs.” The solution is “to 
suppose that the plots . . . are 
fantasies ., series of events which 
Euripides neither himself thought, 
nor wished the enlightened . . . to 
think, such as actually occurred or 
could have occurred. And. . . that 
there is no second version of the 
plot, no ‘real story, “underlying w hat 
is on the surface.” A chapter i is given 
to the presentation and defense of 
this theory, followed by two others 
dealing with the symbolist and _ra- 
tionalist theories. Chapter IV pre- 
sents a new interpretation of the 
Suppliants, showing it to contain no 
less satirical criticism of current 
Athenian beliefs than such plays as 
the Jon or the Hippolytus; it is 
shown how this reinterpretation 
strengthens the fantasy theory. Thus 
far, the discussion, although convinc- 
ing in details and stimulating through- 
out, is somehow inconclusive: more 
successful in refutation than in_per- 
suasion. It is the last chapter that 
proves to be the most valuable and 
impressive in its exposition of the lack 
of realism in Greek tragedy as a 
whole, and in its warning ‘not to 
allow our knowledge of the conven- 
tions of the modern drama to influ- 
ence our judgment of plays written 
and originally produced under con- 
ventions totally different from those 
of our own day. —K.G. 


Everyman's Smaller Classical Diction- 
ary. Revised from Sir William 
Smith by FE. H. Blakeney and J. 
Warrington. London: J. M. Dent 
& Sons, Ltd.. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co., Inc., 1952. Pp. xxiii 
plus 319 plus 32 pages of plates. 
$3.75. 

Che Smaller Classical Dictionary 1s 
a condensation of Sir William Smith’s 
Classical Dictionary, and has long 
been a familiar tenant of our library 
shelves. The compilers of the 1952 
edition of the handbook state (page 
v) that “both the text and the il- 
lustrations have been brought up 
to date in the light of modern re- 
search and archaeology.” 

There has, indeed, been some at- 
tempt to modernize the book. The 
half-tone blocks have yielded to 32 
pages of plates at the end of the vol- 
ume; but there are included no il- 
lustrations from any recent excava- 
tions, and the plates include the time- 
honored bust of Homer, the Var- 
vakeion Athena, the Laocoon group, 
the Apollo Belvedere, the Orpheus- 
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Eurvdice relief, etc. The article on 
“Pylos” ignores Blegen’s epoch-mak- 
ing discoveries—although the article 
on “Nestor” devotes one sentence to 
them. At the end of the article on 
“Olynthus” Dr. D. M.. Robinson’s 
Excavations at Olynthus is cited, but 
the article _ itself 
word on_ his 


contains not a 
findings. There is 
no reference at all to Wace’s work 
in the article “Mycenae”’—Evans’ 
Shaft Graves and Manalt’s Mycen- 
aean Age (1897) being the only 
books there cited! The bibliogr raphy 
on “History” contains no work by 
such scholars as Charles A. Robinson, 
Jr.; that on “Literature” cites no 
book later than 1936 except the third 
edition of Rose’s Handbook and the 
Oxford Companion to Classical Lit- 
erature; that on “Art” includes the 
1927 editions of W. J. Anderson’s 
Architecture of Ancient Greece and 
Architecture of Ancient Rome, and 
lists no book by such scholars as, e.g., 
William Dinsmoor or Gisela Richter; 
the “General Bibliography’ includes 
such works as Whibley’s C ompanion 
to Greek Studies (1905), while ignor- 
ing all recent books except the Ox- 
ford Classical Dictionary and the 
Everyman Atlas. The table entitled 
“Some Classical Scholars” 
names not a single American! 
Faults such as those noted are un- 
fortunate. 
tunate, 


Famous 


Perhaps even more unfor- 
however, is the fact that the 
book is a trial to the eves, with its 
vellowed pages, very small type, and 
close-set lines. Some liberalization of 
the policy of great compactness 
might have resulted in increased use- 
fulness of the book, with respect to 
both form and content. —L.B.L. 


The Greek Bucolic Poets: A Trans- 
lation into English Prose. By A. 
S. F. Gow. Cambridge: At the 
University Press, 1953. Pp. xxvii 
plus 156. $3.75. 


It is a pleasure to record one’s ap- 
preciation of this newest product of 
Mr. Gow’s devotion to Greek poetry. 
The monumental two-volume edition 

fF Theocritus (text, translation, and 
commentary) of 1950 having been 
followed in 1952 by one of the 
Bucolici Graeci for the Oxford Clas- 
sical Library, we are now presented, 
in a separate volume, with Mr. Gow’s 
Theocritus translation, to which he 
has added new versions of Moschus 
and Bion, their fragments, and the 
poems ascribed to them. The con- 
tents, then, are the same as those of 
J. M. Edmonds’ edition of The 
Greek Bucolic Poets for the Loeb 
Classical Library (1912), minus the 
Greek texts and the pattern poems 
(Technopaignia). Mr. Edmonds used 
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prose for the narrative, poetry for 
the lyric portions of the poems, both 
generally in an archaic style for 
which he gave good reasons (pp. 
xxv-xxvi of the Loeb edition), but 
which does not make for clarity or 
easy reading. Mr. Gow has chosen 
throughout a prose which is both 
clear and readable. While not “po- 
etic” prose by any means, it is often 
beautiful in its texture and rhythm, 
and it adheres faithfully to the 
Greek, varying admirably in_ style 
from almost colloquial language in 
the rustic dialogues to rather grand 
language in the more pretentious 
poems. Only in Theocritus 7, which 
seems unnecessarily stilted, and 15, 
where Edmonds does better in put- 
ting the women’s chatter into modern 
English, does Mr. Gow fail to satisfy. 
In any case, we need no longer rely 
on the 1880 prose of Andrew Lang, 
outmoded, if for no other reason, by 
the many = scholarly contributions 
made since then to both the text and 
its interpretation. 

The volume contains an excellent 
general introduction, brief prefatory 
remarks to the different poems, and, 
on occasion, helpful explanatory foot- 
notes. Although carefully and hand- 
somely polished (I have noted only 
two minor misprints), it does have 
two odd errors: one in the introduc- 
VU en- 
alcas has slipped in for Damoetas; 
the other in that on page 128, line 
2, Where read “latter” for 


tory matter on page 27, where 


“former.” 
—K.G. 
Seesiees 
Plasticoat JCL 
available at 10¢ each (minimum or- 
der, 25) from Miss Adeline F. Reep- 
ing, Latrobe ( Pa.) High School. 


book-cov\ ers are 





AMERICAN CLASSICAL 
LEAGUE 
SERVICE BUREAU 











Please do not send cash through the 
mails. If you send cash and it is lost, we 
cannot fill your order. Please use stamps, 
money orders, or checks. The latter should 
be made payable to the American Classical 
League. If a personal check is used, please 
add 5c for the bank service charge. If you 
must defer payment, please pay within 30 
days. 

Ordering should be done carefully, by 
number, title, type (poster, mimeograph, 
pamphlet, etc.). Material ordered from the 
Service Bureau is not returnable. After two 
trips by mail the material is likely to be 
too badly damaged for resale; since the 
Service Bureau is a non-profit-making or- 
ganization, it cannot absorb losses such as 
this. 

Please order material at least two weeks 
in advance of the date on which you want 
to use it. In an emergency, add 25c for 
special-handling postage. 

Because of the increased cost of fourth- 
class postage, please add 25c for any order 
of $1.50 or more. 

The address of the Service Bureau is 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 

W. L. CARR, Director 














The Service Bureau has for sale 
the following seasonal material: 

MAY DAY AND SPRING FESTIVALS 

Vimeographs 

592. Some suggestions for May Day 

or spring festivals. 15¢ 

SUGGESTIONS FOR PRIZES OR GIFTS 

Certificates of Award 

An attractive certificate approxi- 
mately 5” by 7” to present to out- 
standing pupils for excellence in Lat- 
in. Inside two printed 
Magna Cum Laude, with space for 
the pupil’s name beneath, and the 
words, “has this day been cited for 
excellence in Latin,” with space be- 
low for the date and the signatures 
of principal and teacher. In color 
printing, red and black. 20¢ 
Junior Classical League Award Ke) 

\ specially designed sterling silver 
Junior Classical League key, with 
space on the back for engraving. 
Chis award key is intended as a mark 
of recognition for high scholastic 
standing and for meritorious service 
to the chapter. Order vzust bear the 
teacher's signature. $2.20. 


borders is 


Bookplates 


t. A Vergilian bookplate with the 
head of Vergil and an appropri- 
ate Latin quotation. Printed in 
brown and green. Gummed. 

2. Another design, with Tonic col- 
umn. Printed in two shades of 
blue on white paper. Gummed. 
Price for either, 25 for $1.00; 50 
for $1.75. 

Books 

Limited quantities. order 

early, and indicate a second choice. 

The Counterfeit African. By Jay 
Williams. A story of a soldier in 
the army of Rome, commanded 
by Marius. $2.50. 

The Unwilling Vestal. By E. L. 
White. A fascinating story of a 
Roman “tomboy” who became a 
Vestal. A prime favorite with 
high-school pupils. $3.50. 

\ Friend of Caesar. By W. S. Davis. 
\ long-time favorite novel deal- 
ing with events in the Gallic 
War. $3.50. 


Please 


Caesar’s Gallic Campaigns. By Lt. 
Col. S. G. Brady. \ soldier's 
version of the entire eight books 
of the Gallic War with interpre- 
tative comments incorporated in 
the text. $3.00. 

Smaller Classical Dictionary. Revised 
from William Smith by E. H. 
Blakeney and J. Warrington. A 
new and comprehensive refer- 
ence book on_ persons, places, 
dates, myths, and legends in clas- 
sical literature. $3.50. 


CLASSICAL 


Canemus. By Julia B. Wood. In two 
parts, “Group I” and “Group 
Il.” Both contain Latin songs or 
translations of Latin songs, with 
music. In addition to the songs 
in “Group IP there is informa- 
tion on ancient music, rhythm, 
and verse, and an extensive bib- 
liography on the music of the 
Greeks and Romans. Group 1, 
so¢, Group Il, 7s5¢ 

Latin Songs and Carols. By J. C. Ro- 

Published by the Uni- 

versity of 


bertson. ' 

Toronto Press, 1945. 
so¢ 

Carmina Latina. 
with music. 25¢ 

Word Ancestry. Interesting stories of 
the origin of English words. 25¢ 


Forty Latin songs 


Card Gamies 

famous Romans. An invaluable aid 
in the teaching of Roman legends 
and history. Contains 144 regula- 
tion-sized cards, with booklet of 
directions for playing five var- 
ieties of the game. May be 
played by two to ten persons. 
DT.OO, 

Game of the Latin Verb No. 2. 
Game of principal parts for all 
Latin students. 35¢ 

Game of the Latin Verb No. 3. 
Drill on mood, tense, 
number, and person of the Latin 
verb for all students, including 
beginners. 35 

Game of the Latin Verb No. 4. Sim- 

ilar to No. 3, but more advanced. 


voice, 
¢ 


356 

Sententiae I. A Latin Sentence Game 
which gives practice in the use 
of various cases, especially the 
accusative (as direct object) and 
the dative (as indirect object ). 

5¢ 

Sententiae Il. \ Latin Sentence 
Game, similar to Sententiae 1, 
but emphasizing the ablative of 
means and the ablative of person- 
al agent. 75¢ 

Sententiae III]. A Latin Sentence 
Game emphasizing expressions of 
place. 75¢ 


A GENERAL GREETING CARD 

This greeting card is suitable for 
any occasion. It pictures Diana in 
her chariot, and carries a good-luck 
wish in Latin. Color, deep rose on 
light rose. Price, with matching en- 
velope, s¢; $1.00 for 15. Order as 
Card GD. 


FOR THE END OF THE TERM 

Post Cards. The design, in green 
ink, is taken from Columbus’ draw- 
ing of one of his own ships. The 
greeting is “Ferias Laetas” (“A Joy- 
ous Holiday!”’). Can be sent to pu- 
pils at the end of the school year. 
Price, 30¢ for a packet of ten cards. 
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The Service Bureau also offers the 
following material at the prices indi- 
cated: 


THE LATIN CLUB 
The enlarged (seventh) edition of 
Bulletin XII (The Latin Club) by 
Lillian B. Lawler is available for 75¢ 
a copy. 


WHY STUDY LATIN IN SCHOOL? 

Primarily addressed to high-school 
students, the following pamphlets 
should also be given wide circulation 
among school administrators and stu- 
dent counselors: 

Pamphlet 51 presents the answers 
of 20 college teachers of subjects 
other than Latin or Greek. 10¢ each. 

Pamphlet 52 presents the answers 
of 84 university or college executives. 
25¢ each; for 5 or more copies, 20¢ 
each. 


CLASSICAL LANGUAGES IN 
MEDICAL EDUCATION 

The Service Bureau is making gen- 
erally available an address delivered 
by Dr. L. R. Lind before the Amer- 
ican Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science and published in the 
Summer, 1953, number of The Scal- 
pel. This is a document which should 
be placed in the hands of every ad- 
viser of pre-medical students. Order 
as Mimeograph 685. 30¢ 


LATIN WEEK BADGI 

The Service Bureau is making avail 
able for general use a Latin Week 
Badge designed by Miss Isabelle 
Schwertmann of the Kirkwood ( Mo.) 
High School. 
sturdy 


The badge is made of 
gold-colored cardboard, cir- 
cular in form and 4 inches in dia 
meter. It a picture of the 
Pantheon at Rome and the words 
“Latin Week” printed in purple. The 
badge is perforated at the top for 
attachment by pin or ribbon. Price, 


carries 


3¢ each in quantities of 10 or more. 


LATIN WORD LIS 

Contains all the Latin words pre- 
scribed by the College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board for the first, second 
and third years, with English mean- 
ings. Prepared by John K. Colby. so¢ 


A CATALOGUE OF VISUAL AIDS 

Lists of visual aids (bibliographies, 
casts, films, filmstrips, magazines, 
maps, models, pamphlets, small books 
and guides, pictures, post cards, and 
slides: with index of producers and 
their addresses) for teaching the Civ- 
ilization, History, Art, Archaeology, 
and Literature of Egypt, the Bible 
Lands, Mesopotamia, Greece, Rome, 
and Pre-Colonial America. Compiled 
for the Archaeological Institute of 
America by Dorothy Burr Thomp- 
son. so¢ 
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VOCABULARY FOR VERGIL’S AENEID 
BOOKS I AND I 

Words are arranged in order of 
first appearance in each of the two 
books. Prepared by C. &. Kuszynsk1. 
20¢ 

CHE CLASSICS IN 
HU MANITIES-CURRICULA 

The Service Bureau has for sale 
Bulletin XXXI, the full report of an 
American Classical League Special 
Committee which for four years in- 
vestigated the place of the classics in 
the various types of “Humanities” 
courses in the college and universities 
of the country. 30¢ 

FREE CLASSIFIED PRICE LISTS 

Classified price lists will be sent 
free, on request, for teaching material 
under any of the following topics: 
Caesar, Cicero, First Year Latin, For 
the Inexperienced Teacher, Gifts and 
Awards, Latin Games, Miscellaneous, 
Pictures (Mythology), Pictures 
(Rome and the Romans), Plays 
in English, Plays in Latin, Projects, 
Radio and Other Programs, Rome 
and the Romans, Special Days, Sup- 
plementary Reading in Latin and 
in English, Teaching Methods and 
Techniques, Value of the Classics, 
Vergil, Word Study. 


WANT A TEACHING 
POSITION? 

The American Classical League 
maintains a very inexpensive Teacher 
Placement Service for teachers of 
Latin or Greek in school or college. 
For details of the plan see THe 
CiassicaL OutLook for October, 1952 
(page 4) or address The American 
Classical League Service Bureau, Mi- 
ami University, Oxford, Ohio. 

fees ives 
INDEX TO VOLUME XXXI 
I. Titles 

Activities of the Junior Classical 
League (Kywe), 16; American Classi- 
cal League — Reports of Officers 
(Agard, Montgomery, Carr, Lawler), 
7; American Classical League Service 
Bureau, 9, 22, 30, 41, 50, 61, 74, 84; 
Ancient Bikinis, 48; Apologies to 
Everybody (Lawler), 14; Beg Par- 
don!, 49; Bimillennium of Pharsalus: 
48 B.C—1953 A.D. (Korfmacher), 
13; Birthday of Rome, The, 59, 68; 
Book Notes, 20, 29, 40, 49, 59, 71, 833 
Call for Summer Courses, 34; Catullus 
Ill (Abel), 47; Changing Your Ad- 
dress?, 79; Christmas Hymn, A, 26, 
Come Join Us!, 78; Contest Closing, 
34; De Cane Qui Petorrita Servabat 
(Pack), 33; Did Philemon and Baucis 
Become Gods? (White), 79; Dogs in 
Plutarch’s Lives (Echols), 70; Easter 
Carol, 65; Echoes of Meleager (Mur- 
ley), 45; Effort for the Classics 
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(Dow), 14; Flegia M. Grunnti Coro- 
cottae (Pack), 79, Eta Sigma Phi 
Medal, 56; Fail to Get Your CJ or 
CW?, 5; Feriae Latinae Pittsburgh- 
enses (O°Donnell), 45; First National 
JCL Convention (Kyve), 69; First 
Week of Latin, The (Johnson), 4; 
Felices Ter et Amplius (Johnson), 
28; For Less Talking and More Foun- 
dation (Withers), 78; Former Pres- 
ident’s Views on Antiquity, A (Reil- 
ly), 29; From Pagan Slave to Stoic 
Philosopher (Bowen), 18; Give the 
OvrtLook, 27; Ground-Breaking (Ech- 
ols), 1; Guizot and the Classics 
(Weber), 58; Ides of March, The, 
34, 54; If | Were a God (Earle), 68; 
Invitation to New York, An, 46; Is 
the Ablative Absolute? (Fivk), 25; 
Junior Classical League, The (Kyze), 
8; Know of an Opening’, 17, 29, 48, 
56, 66, 83; Latin for Prospective 
Medical Students (Leach), 57; Latin 
Institute, 1953: \ Letter( Thecla), 4; 
Letters from Our Readers, 15, 27, 30, 
35, 47, 55, 67; Living with the Clas- 
SICS (Poble » 85 Look to the Future, 
\, 4; Madness in) Your Methods 
Courses (Johnson), 77; Materials, 3, 
6; ©, 1S. 30, 49, 74; Modern Counter- 
part of Zeuxis and Parrhasius, A 
(McCartney ), 30; Modern School- 
bovs in a Roman Arena (Picture), 
“5: Mythology Up-to-Date (Jeffrey x 
48; Nero and TV (DeWitt), 38; 
New Appointments, 3; New JCL 
Chairmen, 69; Newton = and_ Latin 
(Abel), 65; Nihil sub Sole Novum 
(Gries), 53; Notes and Notices, 
2, 2%. 335 47. $$ 73; Giiscers 
of the American Classical League, 
1953-54, 2; On Giving Expression to 
Grief (McCartney), 69; On the Road 
to Mandalay (Hodgman), 18, Ost- 
rich as a Sailor, The (McCartney ), 
18; Patrons and Supporting Members, 
353 Pliny and Puerto Rico (Vives), 
g; Poplars (Pack), 54; Portrait of a 
Young Priest (Colby), 66; Position 
of the Latin Adjective, The (White), 
56, President Accepts, The (Johbn- 
son), 3; Program Committee, 36; Pro- 
gram for the Seventh Annual Latin 
Institute (Forbes), 68; “Progressive 
Party . The (Echols), 39; Public Re- 
lations Committee, 36; Quail in An- 
tiquity and in Modern Times, The 
(Finch), 48; Questions, Please!, 48; 
Recognition for the JCL (Lawler), 
16; Report of the Committee on Co- 
operation with Other Language 
Teachers (Carr, Krauss), 37; St. Luke 
I, 26-33; 38, 25; Seventh Latin Insti- 
tute (Montgomery), 56; Shall We 
Teach Classics in’ Translation? 
(Springer), 39; Sirens’ Song, The 
(Mierow), 59; Some Classical Suf- 
fixes in Scientific Terms (Gruvziel ), 
58; Statement of Ownership, 31; Stu- 
dent Scholarships, 39; Summer 


Courses and Latin Institutes, &2; 
Summer Scholarships, 39; Supporting 
Members, 47; Then—and Now (Laz- 
enby), 33; Two Communications 
(Agard, Johnson), 4; Vergil’s Birth- 
day, 2; Verse-Writing Contest, 15, 
80; Vesper Auctumnalis (Gaertner), 
13; Virgil and Milton (Jeffrey), 69; 
Vulnerable Point in the Elephant’s 
Head, The (McCartney), 82; Want 
a Teaching Position?, 28, 37, 47, 5%, 
68, 86, What of the Summer?, 46. 
Il. Contributors 


Abel, D. H., 47, 65; Agard, W. R., 
4, 7; Allen, Virginia, 36; Anderson, 
Sarah Helen, 80, 81; Bauder, Mrs. 
R., 36; Beach, G. B., 28; Bede, Sister 
M., 67; Bowen, FE. W., 18; Brady, 
G. K., 56; Bratt, Hazel M., 36; Bur- 
ton, Mrs. P. E., 27, 56, 68; Carlson, 
Alice, 27; Carr, W. L. (W.L.C.), 7, 
20, 37, 40, 71; Cochran, E. E., 67; 
Colby, J. K., 66, Corrigan, Lillian, 
82; DaParma, C. W., Jr., 36; Davis, 
Katherine, 82; DeWitt, N. W., 38; 
Dow, S., 14; Doyle, Anna, 81; Dur- 
ant, Katharine, 81; Earle, G. W., 68; 
Echols, E. C., 1, 39, 55, 70; Farmer, 
Hazel k., 81; Finch, C. F., 48; Fink, 
R. O., 25; Forbes, C. A.. 68: Gaert- 
ner, J. A., 13; Gemmell, Sandra A., 
81; Gillham, Mary Virginia, &2; 
Gould, Belle, 36; Gries, K. (K.G. 


20,. 30, 40,89, $3,060, 72, 735 33, Se; 
Grow, Marguerite B., 30, 47, 67; 
Grummel, W. C., 58; Haviland, 
Diantha, 80; Hodgman, A. W., 18; 
Hughes, Jacqueline, 81; Jeffrey, L. 
N.. 48, 69; Johnson, Arta F., a 79; 
Johnson, V. L., 3, 4, 28; Kearns, Mrs. 
3 W., 80; Keur, Mrs. D., 27; Korf- 
macher, W. C., 13; Kraft, Eunice, 
16; Krauss, F. B., 37; Kvne, Estella, 
8, 16, 69; Larson, Mrs. L. A.. 35; 
Lawler, Lillian B. (L.B.L.), 8, 14, 16, 
25, 20, 40; §9, GO, G1, 71,. 73; Ba; 


Lazenby, F. D., 33; Leach, Kathleen, 
37; Lovelace, Cynthia, 82; McCart- 
ney, E. S., 18, 36, 69, 82; McGuire, 
Mollie, 8&1; Marique, ia M. F., S. | a 
16; Merrick, Alma, 81; Mierow, H. 
E., 59; Miller, Alma E., 81; Miller, 
Kk. R., 80; Montgomery, H. C., 7, 56; 
Murley, C., 45; O'Donnell, Lucille F., 
45; Pack (Paccius), R., 33, 53, 79; 
Perkins, Jane W., 80; Pintus, Ga- 
briella, 8&1; Pohle, Marguerite, 1; 
Reck, Janet A., 80; Regenos, G. W., 
48; Reilly, J. F., 29; Rogers, C. M. 
A., 15, 55; Rosenblum, M., 55, 77; 
Schuhay, Margrit, 81; Schultz, Ber- 
nette A., 80; Sealock, Margaret, 81, 
Shepard, Mrs. M. L., 35, 80; Ship- 
man, Susan, 81; Springer, L. A., 39; 
Stekly, Mrs. J., 27; Thecla, Sister 
Maria, S. C., 4, 67, 81; Therese, Sis- 
ter Emma, C. S. J., 80; Vives, Bertha 
D.. 9; Weber, B. C., 58; White, D. 
> 56, 70; Williams, J. B., 80; With- 
ers, A. M., 78; Young, A. M., 28. 
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for FASTER READING —_— Ready . . . .  . June 1, 1954 
— — use FILMSTRIPS LIVELY LATIN 


@ Complete stories of USING LATIN, BOOK | 


by arrangement with SCOTT, FORESMAN & A New First or Second Year Reader 
co. 
@ Hodiernal 
@ FAMILIAR FABLES for easy and fun reading 
@ Humorous 
@ THE STORY OF THE GOLDEN FLEECE, I-ll-lll 
@ Interesting 
@ GALLIC WAR, BOOKS ONE AND TWO, @ Carefully Graded 
FOUR (20-38) 
32 Stories—some modern and original—some 
@ FIRST, SECOND, AND THIRD ORATION i - 
retola trom Classical and Megaieval 
@ Grammar tests, vocabularies, et alia authors 
Send for the complete list of 57 filmstrips and 66 With notes and vocabulary $1.25 


self-teaching and correcting records 


hn K. Colb 
TUTOR THAT NEVER TIRES, INC. on ey 


BRONXVILLE 8, NEW YORK ANDOVER, MASS. 




















THE AMERICAN SCHOOL A Cruise of 


OF CLASSICAL STUDIES (REECE, AND GREEK ISLANDS. 
AT ATHENS ASIA MINOR AND ISTANBUL 


(Summer Session) by specially chartered steamer 
Dates—Athens Aug. 17 to Athens Sept. 2 


Price $545 


Sau S. WEINBERG, Pu.D. Itinerary will include not only a cruise around Greece, 
University of Missouri stopping at Itea (for Delphi), Katakolon (for Olympia), 





Director and Nauplia (for Tiryns, Mycenae and Epidauros), but 

also the following islands: Crete (Knossos), Thera, Paros, 

Naxos, Delos, Tenos, Mykonos, Patmos, Samos, Mytilene 

and Aegina. In addition the following sites in Asia Minor 

will be visited: Ephesus, Miletus, Priene, Didyma, Perg- 

June 25 - August 5 amon, Troy, and Istanbul for two days. 
CRUISE LEADERS 

Cost $490 includes tuition, board, Professor Rhys Carpenter, of Bryn Mawr College; Professo1 
room, and all expenses on trips to James S. Constantine, of the University of Virginia; Sir Richard 
Delphi, Thebes, Eretria, Corinth and Livingstone, of the University of Oxford; Dr. Louis E. Lord, 


h Kemet Geet Mantinei: President of the Bureau of University Travel; Professor Denys 
the \rgolia, parta, antinela, Page, of the University of Cambridge; Miss Katharine von Wenck, 
Olympia, etc. of Oberlin College 


For Full Information Write Department B 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 


Newton Massachusetts 
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The American Classical League 


Thirty-Sixth Year 


and 


Seventh 
Annual Institute 


June 17-19, 1954 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 


SPECIAL FEATURES OF THE 1954 INSTITUTE 


Valuable and Enlightening Papers and Discussions 
New Views, in Color, of Ancient Greece and Rome Today 
Reception, with music, in the Parlors of Hamilton Hall 


Concert Friday evening in Benton Hall 
(all Institute visitors are invited as guests of the 
Miami University Artists Series) 
Trees — — — Spacious Lawns — — — Trees 
The ideal time and place to meet colleagues from all parts of the nation. 
Oxford is on Ohio Routes 73 and 27. There is frequent bus service from Cincinnati, Dayton, 
Middletown, Hamilton, and Richmond, Indiana. Full accommodations at $6.00 per day. Ham- 
ilton Hall will serve as headquarters and adjacent Richard Hall will be reserved for 
Catholic Sisters. Rooms will be available before the Institute begins but the first meal will 


be luncheon on June 17. Partial days and individual meals will be charged at nominal and 
proportionate prices. 


Fill out below and send as soon as possible to the American Classical League, Miami Uni- 
versity, Oxford, Ohio. 


Name Address 


Institution Expect to arrive 

















